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AT   MONMOUTH   BEACH. 


WERE  you  ever  at  Monmouth  Beach  ?  Oh,  it's  just  lovely — 
such  lots  of  children  playing  all  day  long  by  the  water !  Some- 
times in  the  morning  dozens  of  the  mbathe  at  once,  and  then  such  a 
noise  and  splatter;  and  what  fun  to  come  out  of  the  sea  and  tear 
along  the  sand  till  you  are  warm  again !  Then  when  the  bathing  is 
all  over  you  can  build  sand  forts  and  castles,  and  you  can  fish  with  a 
net  for  crabs  and  jelly-fish,  and  all  the  queer  things  that  come  up  with 
the  tide.  Now  and  then  a  little  shark  gets  washed  up  on  the  sands ; 
in  fact,  there  are  all  kinds  of  odds 
and  ends  of  every  description 
thrown  up.  Just  a  little  way 
along  the  shore  you  can  see  the 
fishermen  going  out  and  coming 
in;  and  isn't  it  just  strange  the  way 
they  run  their  boats  through  the 
surf !  :Tf  you  sit  on  one  of  the 
benches  you  can  look  out  on  the 
ocean,  and  there,  right  in  front  of  you,  you  will  probably  see  the 
"  Plymouth  Rock,"  or  one  of  those  great  three-deckers  that  run  down 
to  Long  Branch,  all  dressed  out  with  its  dozens  of  flags,  and  literally 
black  with  the  hundreds  of  people  on  its  decks.  Or  perhaps  you 
will  see  a  race  between  two  steamers.  Or  you  may  see  some 
Southern  vessels  sailing  along  towards  home  after  a  long  voyage 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Then  if  you  walk  down  towards 
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Sandy  Hook  you  can  there  see  some  great  boat  on  its  way  to  Eng- 
land or  France.  You  can  get  lovely  little  shells  there,  too,  and  skele- 
tons of  strange  little  animals  which  have  floated  up  from  the  warm 
South.  You  will  even  find  pretty  tree-sponges  if  you  look  among 
the  drifts  beyond  the  high-water  mark,  and  lots  of  strange  seaweeds, 
too.  There  is  the  wonderful  Highlands  lighthouse,  which  is  the  very 
first  light  you  see  on  reaching  the  American  coast ;  and  you  can  cross 
that  strange  bridge  over  the  Shrewsbury  and  climb  the  hill,  and  if 
you're  good  children  the  men  will  tell  you  all  about  lamps.  In  fact, 
wherever  you  go  there  is  something  fine,  and  they  must  be  wonder- 
ful boys  and  girls  who  don't  find  amusement  and  instruction  on 
every  side. 
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CAN'T  do  nothing  with  him  ; 
can't  indeed,  sir;"  said 
William,  the  coachman,  to  my 
father,  who  was  inquiring  about 
a  new  hunter  he  had  lately 
bought. 

My  father  and  I  had  just  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  stood 
on  the  doorstep  while  he  spoke 
to  the  coachman.  I  remember  it  was  a  frosty  day  in  January,  and  I 
stood  shivering  there  listening  to  the  conversation  about  the  horse. 
The  name  of  the  new  purchase  was  Storm,  and  you  may  judge  from 
the  name  what  kind  of  a  horse  he  was.  My  father  had  already 
hunted  him  two  or  three  times,  and  found  him  as  much  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly manage,  bold  and  clever  jider  as  he  was.  Still  he  liked  the 
horse:  Storm  was  an  excellent  fencer,  handsome,  well-bred  and 
strong;  just  suited,  indeed,  to  carry  a  heavy  weight  across  country. 
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Unluckily  about  a  fortnight  before  the  day  when  we  stood  on 
the  doorstep,  a  hard  frost  had  set  in ;  and  if  Storm  was  barely  man- 
ageable when  he  had  plenty  of  work  to  do,  he  became  unbearable, 
furious,  and  mad,  when  he  had  no  longer  any  hunting  to  carry  off 
his  surplus  energy.  Indeed,  he  drove  our  worthy  coachman  and 
Young,  the  groom,  almost  to  despair. 

William  went  on  with  his  complaints  of  Storm  : — "  I  do  assure 
you,  sir,  he  ain't  safe.  This  morning  it  took  us  an  hour  to  get  the 
bit  into  his  mouth,  and  to  get  him  outside  the  stable  for  a  little  exer- 

1  cise.     Then  as  soon  as  I  give  Young 

a  leg  up,  and  afore* he  was  hardly  in 
his  saddle,  why,  the  horse  had  him 
over  his  head.  The  beast  kicks, 
and  bucks,  and  rears ;  anything  so 
vicious  I  never  see.  Last  night  he 
rammed  Young  up  ag'in'  the  side  of 
his  stall,  till  he  a'most  knocked  the  breath  out  of  his  body.  Young's 
a  good  rider,  but  he  won't  never  back  him  again,  he  says ;  and  don't 
seem  to  like  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  horse.  You  see,  sir,  he 
has  a  wife  and  two  children." 

My  father  looked  grave  at  this  description  of  Storm's  behavior, 
and  murmured,  "  If  this  frost  would  only  break  up,  I'd  soon  take  it 
out  of  him."     Then  turning  to  William,  he  said,  "  Well,  I'll  step 
round  to  the  stable,  and  have  a  look  at  the  horse." 
"  Do  let  me  come,  father,"  I  pleaded. 

"  Very  well,  little  lady :  but  we  must  look  at  this  terrible  beast 
from  a  respectful  distance,  you  know.  No  going  up  to  him  with 
cake  or  sugar,  as  you  do  to  Brown  Bob  or  Mousie." 

Reaching  the  stable,  my  father  raised  the  latch  and  opened  the 
door ;  but  at  the  door  we  stood  motionless  with  astonishment.  We 
beheld  this  ferocious  animal,  whose  terrible  doings  we  had  just  heard 
described,  standing  quite  still  in  his  stall,  with  a  little  child  about 
three  years  old  sitting  on  the  ground  close  to  one  of  his  formidable 
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hind  feet,  and  busily  engaged  clipping  away  the  hair  on  his  fetlock 
with  a  large  pair  of  scissors.  The  little  fellow,  quite  unconscious  of 
danger,  held  on  to  Storm's  hock  with  his  left  hand,  and  was  so  taken 
up  with  his  work  that  he  never  heard  us  come  into  the  stable. 

Storm  was  standing  stock  still,  and  seemed  to  be  eying  with 
more  curiosity  than  anger,  the  impudent  little  person  who  dared  to 
take  such  a  liberty  with  him.  As  he  looked  at  the  little  helpless 
creature,  that  he  could  have  struck  dead  in  an  instant  with  his  iron- 
shod  hoof,  his  savage  nature  seemed  to  soften,  and  I  am  sure  he  kept 
so  still  on  purpose  not  to  hurt  the  child.  I  lost  my  own  fear  of 
Storm  from  that  moment. 

Just  then  up  came  Mrs.  Young,  in  great  alarm,  searching  for  her 
little  boy,  who  jumped  up  and  ran  to  her  directly  she  called  him. 
You  may  imagine  how  glad  we  were  to  see  him  safe  again.  From 
the  day  that  Freddy  showed  himself  entirely  without  fear  of  the 
great  horse,  Storm  seemed  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  master ;  and 
in  his  most  stormy  moods  would  become  mild  and  gentle  whenever 
the  child  went  near  him. 
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Y  Cousin  Fred  was  a  great  favorite  of 
mine  when   I  was  a  little  child ;  and, 
indeed,  I  was  a  pet  of  his,  too ;  if  I  had  not 
been,  he  never  would  have  given  me  his 
much-loved  dog  when  he  went  away  to  join 
his  regiment     But  I  suppose  Fred  trusted 
me,  and  Jack  knew  me  well,  so  in  my  charge 
alone  he  left  the  terrier.     How  clever  Jack 
was  I  can  never  tell,  but  you  shall  hear  at 
least  one  little  tale  about  him. 
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Soon  after  Fred's  departure,  some  one  gave  me  a  very 
handsome  tabby  kitten,  who  soon  grew  up  into  an  equally  hand- 
some cat.  Jack  took  to  her  so  kindly,  and  protected  her  so  prettily 
that  I  gave  my  pussy  the  name  of  Gill.  Jack  and  Gill  were 
inseparable  companions,  and  it  was  quite  curious  to  see  the  two 
trotting  about  together.  At  last  an  event  occurred  that  showed 
not  only  Jack's  devotion  to  his  friend,  but  also  his  extraordinary 
intelligence. 

It  so  happened  that  Gill  had  some  kittens,  four  as  sweet  little 
things  as  were  ever  seen  curled  up  in  a  basket.  I  think  I  was  as 
proud  of  them  as  Gill  her-  ^g^  ._  ^?AX-V  ^'- 

self,  and  Jack's  interest  in  his 
friend's  little  family  was  un- 
bounded. One  day,  when  the 
kittens  were  a  few  weeks  old, 
Pussy  went  out  for  a  walk, 
leaving  them  in  their  basket. 
Then  the  cook  called  in  the 
coachman,  and  together  they 
examined  the  babies  one  by  one,  and  settled  which  were  to  be  kept 
and  which  drowned. 

Now,  for  a  wonder,  Jack  happened  to  have  stayed  at  home  when 
Gill  went  out.  Perhaps  he  had  remained  on  purpose  to  look  after 
his  friend's  little  ones.  The  cook  and  the  coachman  did  not  know 
that  Jack  was  watching  them,  his  ears  pricked  up,  and  his  whole 
attention  given  to  what  they  were  saying  or  doing.  His  quick  brain 
and  anxious  heart  feared  some  danger  threatening  the  children.  No 
sooner  were  the  kittens  replaced  in  the  basket,  and  the  cook's  back 
turned,  than  quietly  and  stealthily  Jack  took  up  the  kittens,  one  by 
one,  in  his  mouth,  carrying  them  quite  as  gently  as  their  mother 
would  have  done,  and  bearing  them  off  into  his  own  private  dog- 
box  in  the  yard,  there  he  placed  them  on  the  straw,  and  did  his  best 
to  make  them  warm  and  comfortable. 
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Cook,  returning  to  the  kitchen,  soon  missed  the  kittens,  and 
suspecting  something,  determined  to  watch  Jack  as  he  had  watched 
her.  She  saw  he  was  evidently  waiting  for  the  return  of  Gill,  in 
order  to  explain  what  he  had  done,  and  save  her  from  anxiety  on 
missing  her  little  ones.  Presently  Gill  made  her  appearance,  trotting 
into  the  kitchen,  and  she  and  Jack  went  together  up  to  the  empty 
basket  Then  somehow  he  managed  to  explain  to  her  where  her 
kittens  were,  for  in  a  minute  they  trotted  off  side  by  side  to  the  dog- 
box  in  the  yard.  There  Mrs.  Gill  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
her  family,  and  she  at  once  made  herself  perfectly  at  home  in  her 
friend's  house. 

Now  how  did  Jack  make  the  cat  understand  what  had  become 
of  her  kittens  ?  Yet  he  not  only  did  that,  but  he  evidently  satisfied 
her  that  he  had  acted  kindly  in  removing  them,  for  after  this  Jack 
and  Gill  were  better  friends  than  ever. 


"  MY  BABY." 

YOU  must  know  that  I  have 
the  best  grandmamma  in  the 
world.  I  know  all  about  grand- 
mammas, for  two  or  three  of  my 
friends  have  grandmammas  also, 
but  mine  is  by  far  the  best  of  them 
all.  She  is  always  so  very  kind, 
and  on  my  birthday  she  gave  me 
the  largest  and  handsomest  doll 
that  ever  was  seen. 

Such  a  pretty  creature,  such 
lovely  pink  cheeks  and  mouth,  and 
bright  blue  eyes — a  beauty,  just  like  a  real  baby,  and  so  large  that  I 
can  scarcely  carry  it. 
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It  is  dressed  in  the  most  perfect  baby  clothes,  a  cap  on  its  head, 
and  a  sweet  little  bonnet  and  cloak  to  put  on  when  it  goes  out ;  and 
then  mamma  gave  me  some  nice  shawls  to  keep  her  warm.  I  say 
to  keep  her  warm,  because  it  is  a  girl.  I  do  not  like  boy  babies  half 
so  well. 

But  now  the  first  thing  was  to  decide  upon  a  name  for 
her.  I  have  thought  of  the  longest  and  handsomest  I  know, 
and  I  think  Alexandrina  Angelina  sounds  very  well ;  but  then  it 
is  almost  too  long  to  call  her  by,  always.  My  own  name  is  Bar- 
bara, but  I  am  generally  called  Bab  or  Babs.  Suppose  I  were 
to  call  her,  for  the  present,  while  she  is  so  very  young — Baby? 
Yes,  that  will  be  very  nice.  My  Baby ! — and  a  most  beautiful  baby 
she  is! 

Last  night  I  had  a  dreadful  dream  about  her — -just  fancy. 

I  had  not  been  long  asleep,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  scream. 
I  looked  round,  and  it  was  baby !  There  she  was,  sitting  up  in  her 
bed,  and  she  said — only  fancy  her  being  able  to  talk  at  that 
early  age!  It  is  wonderful,  but  I  knew  she  was  a  very  forward 
child  !  She  said — "  Oh  !  mamma  Babs,  I  am  very  ill.  I  have  pains 
all  over  me,  and  I  think  I  shall  die.  I  feel  just  as  you  did  when  you 
had  the  measles  !  "  I  looked  at  her,  and  I  think  I  saw  spots  coming 
out  all  over  her  beautiful  pink  and  white  face.  How  frightened  I  was  ! 
I  did  not  like  to  waken  mamma,  but  I  thought  I  would  call  the  Doctor 
who  came  to  me  every  day  when  I  had  the  measles ;  so  I  called  out 
as  loud  as  ever  I  could,  "  Doctor,  oh,  Doctor,  come  and  see  my 
baby,  she  is  going  to  die  !  "  And  when  I  called  again,  "  Doctor  ! " 
the  door  opened,  and  in  he  came — the  nice  doctor,  with  his  \vhite 
hair,  and  such  a  kind  face ;  and  he  said  to  me,  just  as  he  used  to  say 
when  I  had  the  measles,  "  Well,  my  little  dear,  and  how  are  you  to- 
day ? "  And  I  said,  "  Oh,  Doctor,  it  is  not  me ;  it  is  my  baby. 
Look  at  her.  I  am  afraid  she  will  die,  and  would  not  that  be  dread- 
ful, when  I  had  her  only  yesterday,  and  she  is  so  beautiful  and  so 
good  ?  "  "  Do  not  frighten  yourself,"  said  he,  "  I  will  cure  her."  But 
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baby  screamed  louder  than  ever,  and  said,  "  Do  not  give  me  any- 
thing very  nasty,  or  it  will  make  me  worse."  And  the  Doctor  said, 
"  Where  is  that  candy  Aunt  Jane  brought  you  the  other  day  ?  it  is 
the  best  thing  for  a  baby;"  and  I  found  the  sugar-plums,  and  the 
baby  ate  them  and  seemed  better  directly,  and  all  the  spots  on  her 
face  began  to  fade  away. 

It  is  very  odd,  for  mamma  always  said  that  sugar-plums  were 
unwholesome ;  but  though  mammas  know  much  better  than  I  do, 
they  cannot  know  so  well  as  doctors,  so  baby  and  I  will  eat  the 
sugar-plums,  and  they  will  do  us  good — so  the  Doctor  said,  and  he 
must  be  right. 

But  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  Doctor  was  gone,  and  baby  left 
off  screaming,  and  for  a  little  time  all  was  quiet,  and  I  did  not  see 
or  hear  anything  till  nurse  came  into  the  room,  and  said,  "  Come, 
Miss  Barbara,  you  have  slept  quite  long  enough.  Get  up,  and  have 
some  breakfast,  and  play  with  your  new  doll."  "  Oh !  nurse,"  I  said, 
"you  are  quite  wrong;  she  is  not  a  doll,  she  is  a  real  baby,  and  she 
was  very  ill  in  the  night.  I  thought  she  was  going  to  die,  or  to 
have  the  measles  like  me,  but  I  called  the  Doctor,  and  he  came  and 
cured  her  with  candy.  Look  at  her;  she  is  quite  well  again ;  and  do 
you  know  she  can  talk  quite  nicely  already  ?  " 

When  I  told  her  this,  nurse  laughed  at  me  and  said, 
'"  Why  she's  only  a  doll ! "  and  then  I  began  to  wake  up  and 
remembered  that  so  she  was,  and  that  all  I  had  seen  was  only  a 
dream. 


THERE  was  an  old  woman  whose  mind 
Was  fixed  on  a  race  with  the  wind ; 
Her  friends  said,  "You'll  find 
You'll  be  soon  left  behind  ;  " 
But  she  smiled,  and  set  off  with  the  wind. 
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'  \7  OU  ask  why  the  sea  is  so 

1     restless, 
Why  it  changes  both  color 

and  form ; 
Why  it  sparkles  and  shines,  or 

looks  angry, 

When    'tis    grand   with   the 
terrors  of  storm  ? 


"Oh!    wee    little    Nell, 

sweet  grandchild, 
A  marvellous  thing  is  that  sea ; 
Its  wonders,  its  terrors,  its  changes, 
Strange  mysteries  ever  will  be. 
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"  It  is  deeper  than  man  can  e'er  fathom, 

It  has  shores  which  no  ship  has  e'er  found, 
In  its  depths  there  are  wonders  untold  of, 
With  its  surface  it  kisses  the  ground. 

"  My  Nell  must  not  cower  or  shudder 

As  she  looks  at  the  beautiful  sea ; 
Little  one,  though  to  some  it  is  cruel, 
Tis  kind  both  to  you  and  me. 


"  Just  think  how  many  a  voyage 

Grandfather  has  made  in  a  ship  ; 
Just  think  of  the  shells  you've  discovered, 

And  this  morning — -just  think  of  your  dip  ! 
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"  Then  think  of  the  fish  and  the  sea-weed, 

And  all  the  Anemones  bright — 
Of  the  sand,  and  your  wonderful  castles  ; 

Love  the  sea,  Nell,  that  gives  you  delight 

"  Love,  Nell,  all  our  Maker's  creations, 

Full  of  beauty  the  great  and  the  small ; 
The  glorious  sea  with  its  wonders, 

Earth's  caverns,  or  mountains  so  tall ! 

"  And  now,  little  woman,  come  kiss  me, 

Get  your  hat,  and  we'll  go  for  our  walk ; 
Hand-in-hand  we'll  enjoy  the  sea-breezes, 
And  then  we'll  go  on  with  our  talk." 
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OW  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something  that  happened  to 
me  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl. 
Are  you  fond  of  pets  ?  I  am,  and 
always  was.  Well,  just  before  the 
time  about  which  I  am  writing,  I 
had  a  dear  little  Guinea-pig  which 
I  loved  very  much,  and  which 
knew  me  so  well  that  it  would 
never  go  to  any  one  else.  Every- 
where I  went  piggie  went  too,  and  it  was  my  anxiety  never  to  leave 
him  for  a  day  that  really  led  to  his  death  in  the  end.  Mamma  had 
taken  me  into  the  city  to  see  some  great  physician,  as  I  had  been 
suffering  for  months  with  the  whooping-cough  ;  and,  of  course,  my 
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little  black  and  white  friend  had  to  go  as  well  Coming  back  I  fell 
asleep,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  was  when  the  servant  took  me  out 
of  the  carriage.  Piggie  had  been  asleep  on  my  knee,  but  the  man 
did  not  know  this  when  he  lifted  me,  so  with  a  great  flop  the 
unlucky  little  creature  fell  to  the  ground.,  I  woke,  and  oh !  horror  of 
horrors  !  Only  just  in  time  to  see  my  Guinea-pig  pounced  on — and 
before  any  one  could  prevent  it,  killed,  by  our  big  dog  Prince,  who 
was  always  roaming  round  the  house.  I  suppose  he  thought  my  pig 
was  a  rat,  perhaps ;  but  whatever  he  thought  he  nearly  broke  my 
heart.  This  sad  loss  was  a  great  sorrow  to  me.  For  a  long  time  I 
took  no  notice  of  anything,  for  if  I  did,  everything  reminded  me  of 
my  darling  piggie.  At  last,  after  a  few  weeks,  my  sister  got  a  pres- 
ent of  two  turtle  doves  and  I  instantly  took  a  fancy  to  them ;  but  as 
I  was  a  tiny  and  stupid  little  girl,  I  was  dreadfully  offended  when 

she  would  not  let  me  handle  them 
as  I  had  done  my  pig.  But  she 
wouldn't,  so  the  end  of  it  was  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  get  some- 
thing of  my  own ;  and  as  the  doves 
were  so  nice  I  determined  my  new 
pet  should  be  a  bird  too  !  I  asked 
mamma  for  a  canary  to  "  handle 
like  a  pig,"  but  she  smiled,  and  told 
me  no  bird  would  let  me  touch  it 
unless  it  had  been  brought  up  from  the  nest  to  be  with  people. 
I  thought  a  good  deal  over  this,  and  finally  decided  to  discover 
some  young  linnets  I  had  heard  the  gardener  talking  about !  I  tried 
nearly  all  the  bushes  without  success,  and  was  just  going  to  give  up, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  the  chatter  of  the  little  birds  !  I  had  found 
them  after  all !  I  intended  to  feed  them  myself,  and  touch  them 
from  the  very  first,  to  accustom  them  to  me.  So  having  arranged 
this,  I  ran  into  the  house  for  some  bread  and  milk  which  I  had  saved 
from  breakfast,  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  birds.  Back  I  flew  again 
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and  climbed  the  bank,  on  the  edge  of  which  I  seated  myself  with  my 
bowl  and  big  spoon  all  ready!  There  were  six  baby  birds,  each 
with  its  mouth  wide  open,  and  all  making  a  great  noise.  "  Poor 
things !  "  I  thought,  "  you  must  be  very  hungry,"  and  with  this  I 
began  to  give  them  a  spoonful  each  !  The  first  one  was  so  greedy 
it  tried  to  swallow  too  much  and  choked  itself.  "  That's  a  pity,"  I 
said,  "but  there  are  still  five  left."  The  second  one  wouldn't  eat; 
neither  would  the  third,  so  I  took  them  out  and  spanked  them,  and 
they  died,  too.  The  fourth  eat  such  a  lot  I  thought  it  needed  a 
drink,  but,  unfortunately,  I  gave  it  so  much  it  drowned  it !  By  this 
time  I  got  anxious,  as  I  had  only  two  now,  and  just  as  I  was  making 
up  my  mind  to  be  very  careful  I  slipped  my  foot,  and  fell,  pulling 
down  bowl,  nest,  and  everything  with  me  !  The  birds  tumbled  on  to 
the  ground  and  I  rolled  on  top  of  them,  so  that  when  I  gathered 
them  up  found  no  trace  of  life  in  either !  At  this  point  I  got  desper- 
ate and  began  to  cry  at  the  loss  of  my  future  pets,  when  suddenly  I 
heard  the  screams  and  flutter  of  the  old  bird,  and  terrified  lest  she 
in  turn  should  kill  me,  I  ran  into  the  house  and  finally  gave  up  the 
idea  of  a  pet  bird. 


TRUTHFUL  CHARLIE. 
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IS  not  that  a  fine  name  for  a  boy  ? 
Nicknames  are  not  generally  very 
I   pretty,  but  I  am  sure  you  think  with 
me,  that  this  is  one  well  worth  hav- 
ing!    Charlie    Grey   is   only  a    little 
boy,  to  be  sure,  but  he  is  so  honest  and 
truthful  that  he  does  more  than  many 
a  big  man  to  make  those  round  him  happy.     He  is  seven  years  old, 
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and  goes  to  a  large  school  near  New  York.  He  has  no  parents,  so 
he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  home  like  yours.  As  his  aunt, 
who  has  the  care  of  him,  is  a  great  invalid,  she  cannot  do  anything 
to  teach  or  amuse  him,  so  she  has  sent  him  to  school  where  she 
knew  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  be  kind  to  him.  Now  I  must 
confess  that  Charlie  is  not  very  far  on  with  his  lessons.  .  He  can't 
write  very  well,  but  he  works  so  hard  that  soon  he'll  overtake  some 
of  your  big  fellows,  if  you  don't  mind.  He  can't  do  long  sums, 
either,  nor  can  he  read  correctly,  but  I  tell  you  what  he  does  know — 
and  that  is,  "  do 
nothing  mean  to 
any  one  ;  "  "  don't 
tease  poor  dumb 
animals  ;  "  "  what- 
ever you  do,  do 
well."  These  are 
the  sort  of  lessons 
he  knows  by  heart. 
One  day  I  was 
going  through  the 
school-room  and 
I  heard  him  say- 
ing a  Latin  sen- 
tence over  and 
over  to  himself. 
I  thought  it  was 
queer  for  such  a 
little  boy ;  what 
do  you  think  it 
was  ?  It  would  do  none  of  you  any  harm  to  learn  it  too,  and,  what's 
more, act  up  to  it.  Well  here  it  is:  " labor  omnia vincit;"  that  means 
"work  conquers  everything."  I  asked  him  why  he  was  learning 
that,  and  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  make  that  his  rule — for,  said 
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he,  "  all  the  boys  think  I  am  so  stupid ;  I'll  show  them  stupid  boys  can 
learn,  even  if  they  do  take  twice  as  long  as  others."  So  very  likely 
in  the  end  we'll  see  that  Truthful  Charlie  has  got  a  long  way  ahead  of 
some  of  the  quick  ones.  I  don't  know  the  particular  time  when  he 
got  his  nickname  first,  but  I  know  that  though  some  of  the  boys 
were  unkind  enough  to  play  tricks  on  him  at  the  beginning,  they 
very  soon  learned  what  he  was.  They  found  him  ready  to  run  for 
their  books,  or  do  anything  they  wanted  him,  although  they  worried 
him ;  and  they  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  he  was  what  they 
called  "  a  regular  brick."  This  rocking-horse  which  he  is  riding  in 
the  picture  was  given  to  him  on  his  last  birthday  by  the  other  fel- 
lows, every  boy  in  the  house  helping  to  buy  it.  Now,  you  would 
think  that  to  be  the  pet  of  a  great  school  would  soon  spoil  Charlie, 
but  it  doesn't ;  it  only  makes  him  try  to  do  more,  so  that  he  may  de- 
serve all  their  love.  Charlie  is  quite  a  clever  little  carpenter,  and 
even  with  these  tiny  hands  can  help  the  others  in  the  evening  when 
they  go  to  their  workshop.  He's  a  great  runner  too,  and  can  jump, 
and  climb,  and  skate,  and  do  all  the  others  want  to  do.  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you  that  last  winter  when  he  was  learning  to  skate,  he  fell  and 
broke  one  of  his  poor  little  hands.  At  first  he  suffered  dreadfully, 
and  he  had  to  be  kept  quiet,  but  when  he  began  to  get  better  the 
boys  used  to  take  it  in  turn  to  sit  with  him,  and  tell  him  fairy  tales, 
or  read  to  him  out  of  "  Little  Wide  Awake,"  or  some  other  book 
he  was  fond  of.  He  told  me  the  other  day  that  when  he  is  a 
"  man  "  he  is  going  to  be  a  general,  and  ride  a  white  horse,  and  go 
to  battle ;  but  I'm  sure  when  the  time  comes  he  will  have  changed  his 
mind,  for  he'll  have  learned  what  an  awful  thing  war  is  ;  but  you  see 
he's  only  a  very  little  chap  yet.  I  was  once  talking  to  one  of  his 
teachers  about  him,  and  said,  "  Is  he  really  so  good  as  they  say  ?  " 
All  the  answer  I  got  was,  "That  boy  never  told  a  lie."  Try,  one  and 
all  of  you,  that  your  teacher  may,  if  he  be  asked,  have  the  same 
character  to  give  you. 
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EARLY  this  winter's  mom- 
ing  I  hear  a  step  on  the 
stair: 
Is  it  a  ghost  or  robber  ?     Xo  ; 

a  soldier,  I  declare  ! 
A  brave  and  gallant  soldier 

is  waiting  for  me  there. 

- 

With  a  braided  cap  or  helmet 
upon  his  noble  head, 

A  musket  in  his  strong  right 
hand,  a   firm   and   martial 
tread, 
A  knapsack  on  his  shoulders  broad,  a  waving  flag  bright  red. 

Brave  soldier,  whom  do  you  seek,  thus  armed  quite  ready  for  war  ? 
I  hope  you're  a  friend,  oh  warrior,  standing  outside  my  door ; 
Or  I  think  I  shall  fly  and  hide  in  bed,  as  I  was  before. 

Has  he  come  our  house  to  pillage,  ransack  our  fair  old  home  ? 
But  where  has  he  left  his  army  ?  why  does  he  come  alone  ? 
Perhaps  he's  a  wandering  soldier,  one  who  loves  to  roam. 

But  stay,  let  me  look  at  this  soldier,  of  whom  I  have  such  fear. 
I  don't  think  he's  so  forbidding,  when  I  see  his  face  quite  near ; 
Perhaps  I  may  find  that  he's  some  one  my  heart  holds  very  dear. 

I  see  that  his  lips  are  rosy,  his  eyes  large,  soft,  and  bright, 

That  his  pretty  fair  hair  is  all  curly,  his  little  face  pink  and  white ; 

I  begin  to  think  my  soldier  a  very  pleasant  sight. 
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Can  it  be  my  own  little  sonny,  my  dear  little  Johnny  boy, 

My  pet,  my  companion,  and  darling,  my  plaything  and  my  toy  ? 

Ah,  little  rogue  I've  caught  you,  my  fear  is  all  changed  into  joy. 

And  what  has  the  helmet  turned  into  ?     Why,  the  teapot's  own  cosy 

cap. 
And  the  knapsack  ?     What  but  the  footstool  just  fastened  on  with  a 

strap. 
Just  think  what  a  droll  little  soldier  to  rouse  me  out  of  my  nap  ! 

And  then  papa's  old  walking-stick  helps  to  make  up  a  flag- 
Just  a  common  walking-stick  set  off  with  a  bit  of  rag, 
While  on  the  top  of  the  footstool  the  child  has  put  my  bag. 

And  the  wonderful  death-dealing  musket  is  Johnny's  little  toy  gun. 
So  much  for  the  little  man's  get-up     We  think  it  a  great  piece  of  fun. 
And  now  let  us  go  and  call  father  to  look  at  his  own  soldier-son. 


A   FRIEND   IN   NEED. 


A  MOTHER  story  of  a 
clever  horse.  Whinnie 
was  the  pet  of  the  Burns 
family.  She  had  arrived  a 
tiny  foal  among  them,  had 
been  reared  and  broken  en- 
tirely by  the  wrorthy  farmer, 
and  by  her  sweet  temper  and 
intelligence  had  won  the  regard 
of  them  all.  She  had  been 
talked  to,  played  with,  and  made  much  of  by  the  children  until  they 
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considered  her — and  perhaps  she  considered  herself — quite  one  of 
the  family. 

But  hard  times  came  for  poor  farmer  Burns,  and  though  it  was  a 
great,  great  trouble,  he  and  his  wife  made  up  their  minds  to  sell  the 
horse.  The  boys  and  girls  made  a  loud  outcry  when  they  were  told 
to  bid  good-bye  to  their  favorite  :  it  seemed  as  if  one  of  themselves 
was  going  away.  Indeed,  a  chubby  urchin  of  four  years  old  sug- 
gested that  one  of  his  brothers  should  be  sold  instead.  Whinnie's 
soft  muzzle  received  many  kisses,  and  not  a  few  tears  dropped  upon 
it  too.  'Squire  Streatham  was  a  kind  man,  so  when  Burns  brought 
the  mare  to  him,  and  in  few  words  explained  his  errand,  the  'Squire 
could  easily  see  how  matters  stood,  and  with  what  reluctance  the 
farmer  parted  with  Whinnie.  He  paid  the  price  without  hesitation, 
and  the  pet  mare  changed  hands  ;  but  he  felt  sorry  for  John  Burns, 
and  tried  to  comfort  him  by  promising  to  make  Whinnie  happy  in 
her  new  quarters.  When  the  groom  came  to  lead  her  off  to  the 
stables,  the  'Squire  gave  him  particular  directions  to  pet  her  and  treat 
her  gently.  Then  he  said  a  kind  good-bye  to  Burns,  who  walked  off 
on  his  way  home  after  giving  a  parting  pat  to  his  four-footed  friend. 

He  had  expected  to  find  grave  faces  when  he  got  back,  but  what 
was  his  horror  when  his  wife  ran  to  meet  him,  and  begged  him  to  go 
for  the  doctor  quickly,  as  one  of  the  children  had  burnt  herself  badly. 
Here  was  another  trouble  ;  the  doctor  was  seven  miles  away,  and  the 
horse  was  sold  !  So  poor  Burns  set  out  on  foot  as  quickly  as  he 
could.  He  ran  till  he  felt  quite  exhausted,  and  then  weary,  sick 
at  heart,  and  panting  for  breath,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  for  a  moment 
and  lean  against  the  gate  of  a  paddock  he  had  just  entered,  and  in 
which  Whinnie  had  been  accustomed  to  be  turned  out ;  for  John  was 
still  upon  his  own  farm.  He  threw  off  his  hat,  and  burying  his  face 
in  his  hands,  rested  them  on  the  upper  bar  of  the  gate.  His  brain 
seemed  in  a  whirl,  he  felt  sick  and  despairing. 

"  Heaven  help  me !  "  said  he  aloud,  "  what  shall  I  do  if  I  can't 
get  on  ?  " 
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He  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when  he  felt  a  gentle  touch 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  heard  a  low  whinnying  sound  at  his  ear. 
Raising  his  head  quickly,  there  he  beheld  Whinnie  herself,  saddled 
and  bridled  as  she  was  when  he  had  parted  from  her,  standing  close 
to  him,  ready  for  him  to  mount.  Before  I  have  time  to  tell  you,  he 
was  on  the  horse's  back  and  flying  off  towards  the  doctor's,  all  the 
while  wondering  how  to  account  for  this  strange  adventure. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  Whinnie  no  more  relished  being  made  over 
to  a  new  master  than  the  Burns  family  relished  parting  with  her. 
So,  instead  of  allowing  herself  to  be  led  into  the  stable,  she  watched 
her  opportunity,  and  broke  away  suddenly  from  the  groom.  Once 
free,  she  galloped  across  country  towards  her  old  home,  and  reaching 
the  paddock  where  she  had  so  often  been  turned  out,  stopped  there 
to  graze  a  little,  and  enjoy  her  freedom,  till  she  saw  her  master  at  the 
gate,  and  went  up  to  him,  as  we  have  seen. 

Thanks  to  Whinnie,  Burns  soon  brought  the  doctor  to  his  little 
girl's  bedside,  and  before  many  days  she  was  about  again. 

The  'Squire  was  so  struck  by  the  love  of  the  mare  for  her  old 
master  and  his  family,  that  he  insisted  upon  Farmer  Burns  taking 
her  back.  At  the  same  time  he  offered  to  lend  him  the  money  that 
had  been  given  for  her.  He  knew  he  could  trust  the  farmer  to  repay 
him  as  soon  as  better  days  should  come :  and  so  things  \vere  happily 
settled.  I  am  sure  my  little  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
good  days  were  not  long  in  coming.  The  'Squire  was  soon  repaid, 
and  Whinnie  lived  to  a  good  old  age ;  nor  did  she  ever  again  leave 
the  home  and  friends  that  she  loved  so  well. 


A  nice  new  broom,  to  sweep  away, 
And  keep  the  floor  so  clean ; 

The  crumbs  and  dust  all  disappear, 
There's  not  one  to  be  seen. 
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kHIS  little  boy  had  a  great 
secret  shut  up  tight  under 
that  old  jacket,  but  he  was  very 
proud,  and  didn't  want  any  one 
~,  to  know  about  it  I  don't  think 
there's  any  fear  of  you  boys  and 
girls  meeting  him ;  and  as  I 
won't  let  you  know  his  other 
name,  I  mean  to  tell  you  all 
about  it,  so  that  you  may  learn 
a  lesson  from  his  mistake.  Well,  Dick  was  once  a  message-boy  in 
a  grocer's  store,  where  he  got  three  dollars  a  week  and  often  little 
presents  into  the  bargain,  from  his  employer.  Now,  this  does  not 
seem  much  to  you  or  me  ;  but  it  was  a  great  deal  for  Dick  and  his 
mother,  as  she  had  to  depend  entirely  on  her  needle  for  support ; 
having  a  sick  little  daughter,  she  was  not  able  to  go  out  to  work 
like  her  friends,  for  poor  Nell  could  never  leave  her  bed.  Dick  was 
a  clever,  bright  boy,  and  if  he  had  chosen  might  have  got  on  well, 
but — here  comes  the  secret — he  was  idle,  lazy,  and  careless.  When 
his  master  sent  him  with  the  orders  he  would  not  hurry,  or  would 
leave  the  goods  at  the  wrong  house,  or  do  something  else  of  the 
kind,  until  in  the  end  Mr.  Fincke  could  not  put  up  with  him  any 
longer,  and  so  dismissed  him.  It  happened  the  very  day  he  lost  his 
place  that  the  landlord  came  and  told  his  poor  mother  that  he  must 
raise  the  rent  the  next  week,  or,  what  was  worse  still,  that  if  she  did 
not  pay  him  all  she  owed  him  by  a  certain  day  he  would  turn  her 
out.  Nellie,  too,  was  more  sick  than  usual  and  longed  for  Dick  to 
come  home  with  his  wages,  so  that  they  might  have  supper  and  a  fire. 
Their  poor  mother  had  not  been  able  to  get  any  work  that  week,  so 
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all  they  had  in  the  world  was  the  money  Dick  should  soon  bring  in. 
She  did  not  like  to  tell  her  children  what  the  landlord  had  said,  but 
she  was  in  great  trouble  and  did  not  know  what  way  to  turn — for 
Nell  must  have  a  fire  and  medicine,  and  both  coal  and  drugs  are 
dear.  At  length  Dick  came  sauntering  in,  and  after  giving  the 
money  to  his  mother  asked  her  why  she  looked  so  sad ;  to  which  she 
told  him  that  now  they  had  nothing  to  live  on  but  his  wages  until 
she  could  get  work  again.  Dick  heard  her  with  a  gloomy  face,  and 
then  confessed  how  he  had  been  extra  lazy  lately  and  had  that  day 
been  dismissed.  His  mother  could  hardly  believe  such  bad  news, 
but  alas  !  it  was  only  too  true.  What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  Nell 
kept  asking  for  something  to  eat,  and  cried  with  the  cold,  and  yet 
this  money  ought  to  be  laid  by  for  the  rent.  Dick  wasn't  long  in 
seeing  how  badly  he  had  behaved,  and  next  morning  he  set  out 
early  to  find  something  to  do ;  but  very  few  people  wanted  a  boy, 
and  no  one  would  take  one  without  a  character,  so  he  came  home  at 
night  in  despair.  He  cried  himself  to  sleep  and  then  dreamt  he  was 
selling  oranges.  Next  morning  he  told  his  mother,  and  asked  her 
for  enough  to  buy  a  little  stock,  saying  he  was  sure  to  get  on  and  be 
able  to  pay  the  rent.  She  thought  he  might  at  least  try,  so  gave  him 
25  cents  and  off  he  went.  That  day  he  walked  miles,  and  called 
"oranges"  till  his  throat  was  sore,  but  sold  only  12  cents  worth. 
Next  day  he  was  out  early  but  sold  nothing,  and  the  third  day  again 
he  did  not  make  anything.  In  great  trouble  he  was  turning  home 
past  Mr.  Fincke's  house,  the  tears  running  down  his  face,  and  at  heart 
regretting  having  been  a  bad  boy,  when  Mary  Fincke  saw  him  and 
asked  her  father  to  let  her  give  poor  Dick  some  soup  to  warm  him. 
Need  I  say  how  he  told  his  miserable  story  to  Mary  and  how  she 
begged  her  father  to  take  Dick  back,  and  how  very  soon  all  the 
grocers  round  said  Dick  was  the  "smartest  boy  in  town  !  "  Those 
three  dreary  days  had  taught  him  the  lesson  that  laziness  brings 
all  sorts  of  shame  and  trouble,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  every  boy  or 
girl. 
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SEE   the  pigeons,   how   they 
fly! 

Eagerly  each  birdie  comes  : 
They  know  well  that  May  has 

dined, 

And    her   hands    are  full  of 
crumbs. 

May  now   counts    her   pigeons 

o'er — 

Counts  and  finds  the  number  nine ; 
Proudly  gives  each  bird  a  name, 

Says : — "  You  know  they  all  are  mine. 


"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  they're  called  ?— 

Puffy,  Bright-eyes,  Bluebell,  Snow, 
Spotty,  Red-toe,  Sweetheart,  Tom, 
Stately  ; — Now  see,  off  they  go  ! 

"  When  I  call  them,  back  they  fly, 

For  you  see  they're  very  tame, 
And  they  always  are  as  kind, 

Always  love  me  just  the  same. 


"  I  am  a  very  happy  child  ; 

Now,  tell  me,  don't  you  all  agree  ? 
To  have  so  many  that  I  love, 

And  that  return  the  love  to  me. 
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"  Besides  my  pigeons,  I  have  pets, 

A  garden  where  my  flowers  grow  ; 
Roses  red,  sweet  mignonette ; 

I  wish  you'd  have  some — don't  say  no. 


"  But  Tom  and  Bella  have  pets 

too, 

Tho'  not  exactly  of  my  kind ; 
A   cat,   a   dog,   and    two  white 

mice, 

And  a  poor  blackbird  who  is 
blind. 


"  But  still  they  often  watch  my  brood, 
And  love  to  see  them  fly  to  me  ; 
And  then  sometimes  I  go  with  them 
To  see  their  '  happy  family.'  " 


farmer's    man,  a   very  hard 


LAZY  JACK. 


DID  you  ever,  in  all  your  life,  meet 
anything  so  disagreeable  and 
hateful  as  a  lazy  boy  or  girl  ?  I  don't 
believe  you  did.  In  this  picture  you 
see  a  boy  I  know  in  the  country,  and 
you  see,  too,  just  about  how  he 
employs  his  whole  day !  In  summer 
he  sits  on  a  gate  and  dangles  his 
legs,  or  stares  at  busy  people  ;  and  in 
winter  he  yawns,  and  sleeps,  and  gets 
in  every  one's  way.  His  father  is  a 
worker,  and  his  mother  is  never  idle 
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either.  Where  Jack's  laziness  comes  from  nobody  can  tell,  but  there 
it  is  all  the  same.  He  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  anything,  for  however 
open  he  promises,  he  will  be  sure  to  "forget."  He  lets  the  cows  go 
astray,  "forgot  to  feed  the  pigs,"  "didn't  want"  to  look  after  the 
chickens,  and  so  on,  until  in  the  end  no  one  will  trust  him  at  all. 
Now  Jack  is  by  no  means  happy — very  far  from  it — he  is  wretched, 
tho'  he  does  not  want  any  one  to  know  it,  and  so  he  tries  to  laugh, 
and  to  be  good-natured,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  but  he  does  not 
succeed.  Perhaps  if  he  could  go  asleep  like  poor  Van  Winkle,  and 
wake  up  to  find  everything  changed,  he  might  alter  too  !  We  will 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  something  will  happen  to  show 
him  how  he  has  wasted  the  best  of  his  life,  and  to  let  him  see,  too, 
that  hard  work,  if  it  brings  fatigue,  brings  happiness,  and  that  it  is  only 
idle  people  who  are  miserable. 


THE   LITTLE  VIOLIN   PLAYER. 

MARY  MERRITT  was  very  fond  of  music,  and 
although  she  liked  to  listen  to  anybody 
playing,  she  used  to  say  she  was  very  anxious  to 
hear  "little  people."  Now  little  people  don't  often 
perform  at  concerts  but  for  once  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened, and  you  can  guess  how  delighted  Mary  was 
one  evening  when  her  father  told  her  to  dress  her- 
self quickly,  for  he  was  going  to  take  her  to  Chick- 
ering  Hall  to  hear  a  "  boy  "  play  the  violin.  She 
was  ready  in  five  minutes,  and  was  very  soon 
marching  up  the  room  beside  her  father,  who  led 
her  right  to  the  front  row,  so  that  she  should  both  see  and  hear  well. 
The  first  part  of  the  concert  did  not  please  her  much ;  and  she  got 
very  tired  and  sleepy  over  the  songs  which  she  couldn't  understand, 
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and  the  pieces  that  had  no  tune.  After  listening  a  long  time  she 
began  to  want  to  go  home,  and  whispered,  "  Couldn't  we  slip  out, 
papa  ?  "  but,  just  as  she  was  saying  this,  the  conductor  led  a  boy  and 
girl  to  the  stage,  and  Mary  instantly  forgot  about  going  home,  or 
even  that  she  was  tired.  After  arranging  his  violin  the  boy  began  to 
play  to  the  girl's  accompaniment,  and  Mary  sat  entranced,  listening 
to  every  note.  How  soon  he  seemed  to  be  done !  Would  he  play 
again  ?  This  and  much  like  thoughts  flew  through  her  head,  and 
then  she  clapped  with  all  her  might  for  him  to  go  on.  She  was  not 
the  only  one  who  applauded  ;  every  one  seemed  delighted  with  the 
boy's  performance,  and  wanted  him  to  repeat  it.  Poor  little  man ! 

he  hardly  heard  the  praise  he 
got,  for  he  was  tired  and  ill ;  but 
all  at  once  catching  sight  of 
Mary's  face,  he  smiled  at  her 
and  commenced  again.  After  the 
concert  was  ended  she  begged 
her  papa  to  find  out  something 
about  the  violin  player,  and  why 
he  looked  so  pained  and  weary. 
This  was  not  an  easy  matter 
for  Mr.  Merritt,  as  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  boy,  but  he  promised  to  try.  Next  day 
Mary  went  with  her  mother  to  a  party  at  a  friend's  house,  when,  lo 
and  behold  !  she  again  saw  the  "  boy  musician  "  walk  in  with  his 
sister.  He  played  again  and  again,  and  each  time  the  people 
seemed  more  delighted — especially  Mary,  who  could  not  rest  until 
Mrs.  Merritt  had  spoken  to  them,  she  being  very  pleased  with  them 
both,  and  finding  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  alone  in  New 
York  promised  to  go  and  see  them.  Of  course  Mary  went  too,  and 
when  she  heard  of  the  hard  life  they  both  led,  and  the  very  little  pay 
they  got,  and  all  the  troubles  the  poor  orphans  had,  she  cried  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  After  that  day  she  and  her  mamma  often  went 
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again  and  a  strong  friendship,  which  will  never  be  shaken,  grew  up 
between  them.  It  is  years  ago  now  since  that  concert,  but  Mary  enjoys 
the  music  just  as  much  as  she  did  then  ;  and  she  has  many  chances  of 
hearing  it,  too,  for  Anna  and  Fritz  still  play  for  her,  though  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  they  don't  need  to  perform  any  longer  in  public,  as  an  aunt 
of  theirs  \vho  was  very  wealthy  left  them  the  whole  of  her  property, 
so  that  now  when  they  play  it  is  only  to  please  their  friends. 


A  SERIOUS  CONSULTATION. 

DID  you  ever 
see  such  a 
lot  of  miserable 
looking  dogs  ? 
Generally  they 
are  as  gay  as 
ever  dogs  can  be, 
but  for  the  last 
few  days  they 
have  had  a  great 
grievance,  and 
now  things  have 
come  to  such  a 
pass,  that  they 
have  been  hold- 
ing a  consulta- 
tion, which  you 
see  has  made 
them  all  look  very 

grave  !  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this — their  master  and. mistress  are 
both  away,  and  the  cook  who  has  the  care  of  them  is  so  careless  and 
stingy  that  they  can't  get  enough  to  eat— at  this  very  minute  they  are 
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one  and  all  hungry.  Now,  to  be  hungry  is  very  bad,  even  if  you  are 
only  a  stray  cur,  but  for  a  number  of  well-bred  and  petted  dogs  to 
be  neglected  and  to  be  feeling  the  pangs  of  want,  is  a  thing  that  is 
too  absurd  to  be  endured  for  a  moment.  Agreeing  on  this  point, 
our  five  friends  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  make  a 
raid  on  the  pantry,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  satisfied  with  the  food 
they  find  there,  they  will  set  off  and  expose  the  whole  story  of  their 
neglect  by  the  cook,  to  their  owners,  who  are  not  so  very  far 
off  and  can  easily  be  found,  and  who  they  know  will  be  as  indignant 
as  they  are  at  such  treatment !  Can't  you  hear  the  piteous  tale  that 
old  fellow  is  telling  ?  and  look  at  the  attention  of  the  others  !  Their 
say  is  over,  but  this  dog  being  of  a  humble  nature,  has  waited  till 
the  last.  Would  you  like  to  read  his  speech  ?  I  think  you  would, 
so  here  it  is : — 

"  It  is  with  a  heavy  heart,  my  friends,  that  I  address  you  to-day. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to 
your  able  discourses  and  fully 
agree  with  all  you  have  said  of 
our  unhappy  position  at  pres- 
ent. If  we  were  common  dogs, 
like  that  pup  at  the  butcher's, 
for  instance,  our  fate  would  not 
be  so  hard,  but  dogs  of  long 
descent,  and  delicate  bringing 
up  like  us,  are  unfit  to  stand 
hardships,  and  as  you  have  one  and  all  remarked,  '  we  will  not 
endure  such  treatment  as  we  are  now  having.'  I  therefore  second 
the  motion  proposed  by  our  friend  Pom,  that  we  do  no  longer  suffer 
our  present  neglect,  but  at  once  seek  our  master  and  mistress,  and 
lay  the  whole  story  before  them." 

This  was  agreed  on  by  all,  and  soon  after  the  five  set  out  together, 
and  before  the  day  was  over  they  got  more  than  they  needed  from 
the  cook,  who  knew  better  in  future  than  to  neglect  them  again ! 
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TV/TILLY  LEE 
.IV  A  was  a  dear 
little  girl,  but  as 
she  had  always 
lived  in  the  city 
up  to  the  time  I 
am  writing  about, 
she  did  not  know 
much  about 
chickens  or  their 
habits,  as  you 
will  soon  see. 
Mrs.  Lee  had 
gone  abroad  for 
somemonths,and 
had  sent  Milly  to 
a  friend  of  hers 
in  Jersey,  whose 
husband  was  a 


farmer.  The  little  girl  was  "  to  have  clothes  that  would  wash  if  she 
spoiled  them,"  and  was  "  to  be  let  run  about  all  day  in  the  fields  ;"  in 
fact,  she  was  to  do  whatever  she  liked  except  get  into  mischief. 
What  a  happy  summer  that  was — and  there  wer'n't  many  accidents 
either !  Certainly  the  cow  eat  her  hat,  and  she  fell  into  the  well, 
and  the  magpie  stole  her  thimble,  and  the  parrot  bit  her  finger  nearly 
off,  and  her  doll's  head  melted  all  up  when  she  forgot  it  in  the  sun, 
and  a  few  such  trifles,  but  then  they  don't  count.  One  of  the  "  real  " 
accidents  was  about  the  chickens.  Oh !  that  was  awful,  and  Milly 
never  dreamt  of  doing  any  mischief.  That  morning  she  had  left  the 
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pantry  door  open  by  mistake  and  the  tiresome  old  cat  had  licked  the 
cream,  and  Mrs.  Gay  had  scolded  her  and  told  her  she  must  be  more 
of  a  woman,  and  so  on,  and  then  sent  her  off  to  play  in  the  yard. 
For  awhile  Milly  felt  in  disgrace  and  didn't  play  at  all ;  then  she 
thought  to  herself  that  it  was  only  an  accident,  and  though  it  was  very 
stupid  she  had  not  meant  it,  so  she  would  have  a  game  and  be  more 
sensible  in  future.  So  off  she  set  to  the  yard,  and  there  the  first 
thing  she  saw  was  the  new  brood  of  chickens — such  cunning  little 
things  !  She  sat  down  and  watched  them  awhile,  and  then  won- 
dered why  Mrs.  Gay  thought  so  much  of  them  !  Why  were  they 
worth  more  than  other  chickens,  and  so  on  !  They  were  pretty,  and 
fluffy,  but  they  couldn't  do  anything.  Her  brother  had  told  her 
birds  were  worth  far  more  if 
they  knew  any  tricks — there  was 
an  idea !  She  would  teach  the 
chickens  something  and  then 
Mrs.  Gay  could  sell  them  for 
lots  of  money.  What  should 
it  be  ?  She  noticed  a  pan  of 
water  and  thought  of  the  ducks, 
so  she  decided  she  would  teach 
the  chickens  to  swim  !  She  put  them  one  by  one  into  the  pan ;  they 
seemed  to  like  it,  but  there  was  so  little  water  that  they  soon  jumped 
out  again,  and  she  saw  they  \vould  never  learn  there.  After  that  she 
thought  of  the  horse-pond,  so  she  gathered  them  all  in  her  apron 
and  set  off.  She  put  the  biggest  in  first,  and  he  did  so  well  she 
threw  four  more  in !  "  They  are  going  under  like  the  ducklings," 
said  she,  and  she  clapped  her  little  hands.  "  Won't  Mrs.  Gay  be 
pleased  ? "  But  alas  !  They  went  so  far  under  that  they  didn't 
come  up  again,  so  she  had  to  send  the  sixth  to  tell  them  it  was  time 
to  come  out.  Just  after  she  had  put  it  in  Mrs.  Gay  rushed  down  to 
the  pond  crying,  "  What  are  you  doing  now  ?  "  Poor  lady,  when  she 
heard  about  the  chickens  she  was  so  annoyed  that  she  could  not 
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keep  from  crying.  How  angry  she  was  at  stupid  little  Milly  you 
will  be  able  to  think  when  I  tell  you  the  silly  child  had  drowned  a 
very  valuable  brood  and  left  not  a  single  one  alive. 


SUNDAY. 


such 


ALL  the  world  so  quiet 
peaceful  rest 
Lies  upon  the  country ;  and,  indeed, 

'tis  best, 

For,   you   know,  'tis    Sunday,    and 
]      man  no  work  must  do, 
1  Repose    and     peace     must    reign 
around  for  each  and  all  of  you. 


The  flowers  smell  so  sweetly,  the  little  birds  all  sing ; 
This  sound  breaks  the  stillness,  the  church  bells  also  ring, 
The  bees  buzz  round  the  flowers,  the  river  murmurs  by, 
'Tis  thus  they  sing  their  praises ;  then  so  must  you  and  I. 

They  thank  the  great  Creator,  and  in  the  only  way 
That  they  have  the  power,  they  do  the  best  they  may ; 
But  you  and  I  have  voices,  hearts,  and  each  a  mind 
To  understand  His  goodness  showered  upon  mankind. 


We  see  the  wondrous  splendor  of  the  glorious  summer  skies, 
We  see  the  soft  green  meadows,  that  lie  before  our  eyes, 
We  hear  sweet  sounds  of  melody  that  round  us  often  fall, 
And  we  know  well  Whose  mercy  has  given  to  us  all. 


Sunday. 
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Come,  then,  little  children,  come,  then,  let  us  go, 

To  praise  and  thank  our  Maker,  from  Whom  these  blessings  flow. 

We'll  thank  Him  for  His  mercy,  upon  the  bended  knee, 

For  all  the  things  we  so  enjoy,  the  beauties  that  we  see. 
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AUD  RAYMOND  was  what  peo- 
ple called  a  spoiled  child.  Her 
father  was  wealthy,  and  she  knew  that 
when  she  gre\v  up  she  would  be 
wealthy,  too.  Her  mother  died  when 
she  was  born,  so  though  poor  Maud  was 
always  surrounded  by  plenty  of  serv- 
ants, yet  she  never  had  known  her  par- 
ents ;  certainly  her  father  was  living, 
but  then  he  seldom  came  home  at  all, 
*'  for  he  was  very  fond  of  society,  and  to 
enjoy  this,  spent  nearly  all  his  time  in  the  city.  After  his  wife  died 
he  had  found  the  country  too  dull  for  him,  so  knowing  that  his  little 
daughter  had  a  faithful  friend  in  her  old  nurse,  he  used  sometimes  to 
stay  away  for  many  months  together.  Now,  although  nurse  was  a 
good  woman  and  very  kind  to  Maud,  the  other  servants  were  not 
the  same  at  all.  They  were  always  anxious  to  keep  in  favor  with 
their  young  mistress,  and  to  gain  this  end  flattered  her  till  they 
nearly  made  her  the  silliest  of  all  things — a  vain  woman.  Maud  had 
one  virtue  strongly,  and  that  was  that  she  was  very  warm-hearted, 
and  I  may  say  in  many  ways  she  was  generous,  but  although  this  is  so 
I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  confess  to  you  that  she  was  a  changeable, 
fickle-minded  girl.  When  she  had  a  governess  she  always  wanted 
to  go  to  a  boarding-school,  and  when  she  got  to  school  she  wanted 
her  governess  back !  Sometimes  she  would  want  to  begin  a  great 
deal  of  work,  but  by  the  time  nurse  had  got  the  materials  she  had 
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changed  her  mind,  and  would  spend  half  the  day  chasing  a  butterfly 
instead.  So  it  was  with  everything  until  the  summer  of  which  I  am 
writing,  when  she  really  had  her  first  holiday.  Of  course  she  had 
had  many  days  when  she  learned  no  lessons,  but  she  had  fidgeted  so 
much  she  had  never  enjoyed  one.  This  year  her  father  had  come 
home  from  town,  and  told  her  that  he  had  arranged  for  her  and  her 
cousins  to  go  with  nurse  for  some  months  to  the  mountains.  Now 
it  happened  that  beside  her  cousins,  who  were  taking  tea  with  her, 
there  was  also  a  schoolfellow  called  Jessie  spending  the  day  with 
her,  who,  poor  child,  was  an  orphan,  and  when  she  saw  the  joy  of 
her  friends  and  thought  of  how  she  dreaded  the  weary  holidays  all 
by  herself  in  the  school-room,  one  or  two  little 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  She  did  her  best  to 
hide  them,  but  quick-eyed  Maud  spied  them,  and 
without  saying  a  word  ran  out  of  the  room.  What 
for,  do  you  think  ?  When  she  saw  the  little  sad 
face  she  put  on  her  hat  and  ran  over  to  school  and 
asked  the  lady  whether  Jessie  might  not  spend  the 
holidays  with  her  and  her  cousins.  Mrs.  Birch  at 
once  agreed,  and  the  first  Jessie  heard  of  it  was 
when  Maud  told  her  to  have  her  trunk  ready  next 
morning !  Poor  Jessie,  how  grateful  she  was,  and 
what  a  blessing  for  Maud's  whole  life  her  going 
that  summer  was  !  At  school  they  had  not  seen 
much  of  each  other,  as  they  were  in  different  classes,  but  now,  being 
together  all  the  time,  showed  Maud  how  a  gentle,  unselfish,  and  lov- 
ing life  may  spread  happiness  round  it  wherever  it  is.  From  the  day 
of  their  starting  out,  Maud  was  constantly  watching  and  trying  to 
learn  from  Jessie,  and  when  the  three  months  were  passed  she  was 
a  very  different  girl,  and  the  faithful  and  devoted  friend  of  the  child 
whose  beautiful  life  had  taught  her  so  many  lessons,  and  whom 
Maud  ever  after  said,  had  taught  her  in  that  "first  real  holiday  "  how 
to  make  her  own  life  a  constant  spring  of  joy. 
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HAVE  told  you  one  story 
about  a  stag ;  now,  perhaps,  you 
would  like  to  hear  one  about  those 
lovely  little  animals  called  fallow 
deer.  It  may  be,  too,  that  you 
would  like  to  know  about  their 
friend  the  Jackdaw,  for  he  is  a 
wonderful  bird,  and  can  do  lots  of 
things  ?  Well,  if  you  are  attentive,  you  shall  read  about  him  as  well. 
I  suppose  you  have  often  seen  deer  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  for 
all  boys  and  girls  love  to  go  there,  I  know,  when  they  have  a  holi- 
day. Fallow  deer  are  not  natives  of  this  country,  but  have  been 
brought  here  from  Southern  Europe,  or  Western  Asia.  They  are 
never  really  wild  like  the  stags  I  told  you  of  before,  but  are  largely 
kept  in  parks,  where  they  add  a  great  deal  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
They  roam  about  in  herds  among  the  trees,  the  "  master  "  deer  lead- 
ing them,  for  he  is  a  sober  old  fellow  and  lives  in  a  kind  of  royal 
loneliness  !  When  they  lie  down  he  never  is  one  of  them,  but 
couches  alone  in  solitary  state,  with  a  few  others  near  him — his 
gentlemen-in-waiting,  I  suppose,  as  they  say  of  those  courtiers  who 
are  round  kings  !  The  color  of  the  fallow  deer  is  a  reddish-brown, 
spotted  with  white,  and  generally  with  some  white  lines  on  the  body, 
but  there  are  some  who  have  no  white  spots,  and  are  blackish-brown 
in  color.  Their  food  is  generally  grass,  but  they  are  very  fond  of 
bread,  and  will  show  the  greatest  delight  if  you  give  them  any  unex- 
pected dainty.  You  must  know  that  these  little  creatures  are  very 
easily  tamed.  For  instance,  the  students  at  Oxford  University  make 
pets  of  them,  so  that  the  deer  come  to  be  fed,  and  will  even  scramble 
over  ham  sandwiches  and  will  gobble  them  up  mustard  and  all !  In 
fact,  they  will  eat  anything  almost,  though,  as  I  told  you  bread  is 
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their  favorite  luxury.  It  is  from  fallow  deer  that  the  best  venison  is 
procured.  The  skin  makes  good  leather  and  the  horns  are  used  for 
knife  handles  and  many  other  such  things.  The  shavings  of  the 
horns  are  employed  to  make  ammonia,  and  for  this  reason  people  often 
call  it  hartshorn.  Next  time  you  go  to  the  gardens  take  a  biscuit  or 
an  apple  and  just  see  how  soon  the  deer  will  make  friends  with  you. 
You  can  guess  how  quiet  they  are  if  you  look  at  Jack  standing  right 
beside  them.  Poor  Jack  is  very  fond  of  the  society  of  people  and  big 
animals ;  he  is  very  full  of  fun  and  a  faithful  friend  when  he  once 
takes  a  fancy  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  and  most  of  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters enjoy  playing  tricks,  which,  __, 

as  you  know,  are  not  always  ^^^^T^^M^S 
pleasanttobearwith.  I  knew  of  ^-^ 
a  daw  who  was  very  fond  of  light-  ^ 
ing  matches  !  Once  he  lighted 
the  kitchen  fire  through  the 
night !  He  had  got  at  the  match- 
box, and  next  morning  the  cook 
found  nineteen  matches  which  .Wv*^ 
he  must  have  struck  one  after  x  "^^ 
the  other  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  one  to  burn.  He  was  so  fond 
of  this  trick  that  in  the  end  he  singed  all  the  feathers  from  his  fore- 
head and  once  burned  his  foot  severely.  He  was  dreadfully  fright- 
ened of  thunder  and  would  always  hide  while  a  storm  lasted,  but  if 
you  called  him  he  would  fly  to  you  saying,  "'Oh  I  Jack's  a  brave 
bird !  "  But  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  more  about  him  and  his 
tricks,  though  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  he  has  lots  of  relations. 
All  the  crows  are  his  cousins,  the  rooks  are  his  aunts  and  uncles,  and 
the  ravens  are  closely  connected  both  on  his  father's  and  mother's 
side.  He  has  another  relation,  too,  but  he  is  a  thief,  I'm  sorry  to  say, 
so  Jack  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  him.  His  name  is  Magpie, 
but  though  he's  very  clever  the  fact  that  he  steals  is  always 
against  him. 
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OU  have  all  heard  of  the 
cuckoo,  of  course  ?  But, 
perhaps,  I  can  tell  you  a  little 
about  the  English  cuckoo  that 
you  don't  already  know.  In 
appearance  it  looks  like  a  bird 
of  prey,  and  in  color  it  is 
rather  dingy;  a  dull  bluish- 
gray  back,  with  black  wings 
and  tail,  barred  with  white  ;  its 
chin,  neck,  and  breast  are  ash 
color,  while  its  stomach  is 
white  streaked  with  slate  gray.  The  cuckoo  does  not  stay  with  us 
all  the  year  round.  He  only  comes  from  his  warm  winter  quarters 
about  April,  and  by  the  end  of  June  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  fly 
away  south  again.  No  doubt  you've  heard  the  cuckoo  singing  in  the 
hedges  ?  Well  what  you  hear,  and  love  to  listen  for,  is  Mr.  Cuckoo's 
voice,  and  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  his  wife  is  by  no  means  so  nice. 
She  doesn't  say  "  cuckoo  "  at  all ;  in  fact,  I  think,  if  you  poured  some 
water  quickly  out  of  a  bottle  and  listened  to  the  gurgling  sound  it 
made,  you  would  know  how  Mrs.  Cuckoo  sings  !  Both  this  lady  and 
her  husband  eat  what  you  would  not  like  for  your  dinner.  What  do 
you  think  ?  Worms,  flies,  insects,  eggs,  wasp-grubs,  and  such  like,  but 
they  prefer,  if  they  can  find  them,  to  have  a  feast  of  hairy  caterpillars  ! 
Would  you  believe  it? — Mrs.  Cuckoo  does  not  build  herself  any  house 
at  all,  and  when  she  wants  to  lay  an  egg,  she  just  quietly  drops  it 
into  some  other  poor  little  bird's  nest,  and  then  off  she  flies  into  the 
bushes  again.  You  think  that  pretty  impudent,  don't  you  ?  but  that's 
not  all.  The  nest  she  chooses  is  nearly  always  that  of  a  bird  a  great 
deal  smaller  than  herself,  and  so  when  Master  Cuckoo  makes  his 
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appearance  his  poor  little  foster-mother  does  not  know  what  to  make 
of  him.  He  wants  so  much  more  to  eat  than  her  little  ones,  with 
that  great  mouth  of  his  always  wide  open,  and  he  is  so  afraid  he 
won't  get  all  he  requires  that  to  make  sure  of  it  he  throws  all  the 
other  eggs  out  of  the  nest,  and  if  any  of  the  young  birds  are  hatched 
he  wriggles  and  hoists  till  he  gets  them  on  his  back,  and  then  he 
pitches  them  right  over  the  side  on  to  the  ground.  Besides  this 
reason,  he  thinks  as  he  will  soon  be  a  big  bird  there  will  not  be 

room  for  him  if  he  lets  the  little 
ones  stay,  so  out  the  poor 
things  have  to  go.  These 
children  have  just  heard  the 
cuckoo  sing  and  are  looking 
about  to  try  and  find  him  ;  but 
you  know  his  voice  is  so  strange 
that  it  carries  a  long  way,  and, 
perhaps,  while  they  are  looking 
for  him  here,  he  is  nearly  a  mile  off.  English  boys  and  girls  have  a 
rhyme  about  this  bird  that  probably  you  would  like  to  hear : 

In  April  cuckoo  sings  her  lay ; 
In  May  she  sings  both  night  and  day. 
In  June  she  loses  her  sweet  strain ; 
In  July  she  is  off  again. 

We  have  cuckoos  in  America,  too,  but  they  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  their  English  cousins.  They  are  kind  to  their  children 
though,  for  they  don't  run  away  and  leave  their  eggs  for  some  other 
bird  to  take  care  of.  Besides  this  they  are  great  friends  of  the  farm- 
ers, as  they  gobble  up  the  tiresome  little  caterpillars  that  infest  apple 
trees,  and  destroy  immense  numbers  of  the  tiresome  insects  which 
spoil  the  fruit. 
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SEE  how  the  boat  is  dancing 
along, 
She  is  bounding  from  wave 

to  wave ; 
Look   how    she    rides   on   the 

water  blue, 

Our     own    bonny    boat     so 
brave ! 

And  father  will  soon  be  home 

again ; 

Now  look,  I  can  see  his  face ; 
His  boat  will  be  first  to  reach 

the  beach ; 
I  am  sure  he  will  win  the  race. 

And  the  fishermen  here  know  very  well 

That  our  Nancy  can  beat  them  all, 
And  father  says  she's  the  tightest  craft 

Of  any,  although  she's  small. 

Now  she's  coming  in  with  a  heavy  load  : 

See  the  shining  silvery  scales  ! 
Our  father  brings  always  the  finest  fish, 

That  is  sure — he  never  fails. 

How  I  wish  I  was  in  the  boat  with  him, 

If  I'd  only  been  born  a  boy ! 
To  be  useful  and  work  with  father  dear ; 

A  girl's  like  a  useless  toy. 
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But  a  woman,  it's  true,  has  work  to  do  ; 

She  works  hard  in  a  different  way ; 
But  she  watches  and  waits  with  an  anxious  heart, 

And  at  home  just  the  live-long  day. 

I'd  rather  be  father  a  thousand  times 

Than  mother  so  good  and  dear, 
For  I  see  her  quake  when  a  storm  comes  on, 

And  tremble  and  cry  with  fear. 

But  father  is  flying  along  with  the  wind, 

He  knows  neither  fear  nor  care, 
And  if  I  was  out  in  our  own  brave  boat, 

There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  dare. 

But  now  let's  be  off,  we'll  run  to  the  beach, 
And  watch  for  our  father  to  land. 

Come,  Annie,  make  haste,  we've  no  time  to  lose, 
And,  child,  take  fast  hold  of  my  hand. 


Windmills,  like  weathercocks,  turn  with  the  wind, 
And  change,  as  indeed  they  may ; 

Some  little  folks  are  exactly  the  same, 
Perhaps  this  is  their  birthday. 


There  was  an  old  person  too  fat, 
Who  wore  a  remarkable  hat ; 

He  said,  "  Let  the  world  talk, 
I'll  take  a  good  walk, 
And  try  to  get  rid  of  this  fat." 
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I'M  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you  boys  and 
girls  who  has  not  heard  of  a  Robin  Red 
Breast.  I  don't  mean  the  big  robins  we  have 
in  this  country,  but  the  little  ones  with  the 
scarlet  jackets  and  great  round  eyes,  that  live 
over  the  sea  in  England.  Haven't  you  read 
the  "  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  and  how,  when 
the  poor  little  things  died,  the  robins  came 
and  gathered  leaves  to  cover  them  ?  Eng- 
lish children,  and  English  men  and  women 
too,  think  so  much  of  these  little  birds  that  nobody  would  dream  of 
touching  one  to  hurt  it.  Now  you  must  know  that  sometimes  it 
freezes  in  England,  and  freezes  so  hard  that  poor  robin  can't  find 
anything  to  eat,  and  these  are  the  times  he  generally  makes  friends, 
and  comes  regularly  to  the  windows  for  crumbs.  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  about  one  who  used  to  come  to  us  every  day,  and  you  may 
guess  when  you've  read  it  how  sorry  we  were  when  he  distrusted  us 
so  much  that  he  would  not  come  back.  The  way  we  were  first 
introduced  to  our  robin  was  this.  One  day  it  was  so  miserable 
that  the  children  were  not  able  to  go  for  their  walk,  so  for  want  of 
something  to  do  they  took  to  looking  out  of  the  window.  All  at 
once  Cissie  called  out,  "  Oh !  there's  a  lovely  robin  on  the  lawn,"  so 
I  said,  "  I  see,  be  quiet  and  watch  him ;  he  is  picking  up  worms." 
However,  the  youngsters  didn't  think  he  found  enough  to  make  a  good 
dinner,  so  they  put  some  crumbs  on  the  window  sill.  At  first  he  was 
shy,  but  we  continued  to  put  some  out  every  day,  and  every  day  when 
he  came  he  would  get  nearer  and  nearer.  One  fine  day  he  marched 
in  at  the  window  and  amused  himself  by  hopping  all  round  the 
room.  Oh  !  how  fond  we  got  of  him  !  he  seemed  to  trust  us  entirely, 
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so  much  so  that  after  awhile  he  used  to  come  on  to  the  breakfast 
table  and  help  himself.  Things  went  on  like  this  all  one  winter  and 
part  of  another,  till  on  Christmas  eve  a  big  cousin  of  ours  came  to 
stay.  That  night  the  children  said  Tom  had  told  them  he  had  a 
surprise  for  them  in  the  morning,  and  so  when  morning  came  every 
one  was  anxious  to  see  what  it  might  be.  "  After  breakfast,"  said 
Tom.  "All  right,"  said  the  little  ones,  and  off  they  went  to  table  to 
play  with  the  robin.  But  poor  robin  never  came,  and  we  couldn't 
make  it  out  till,  to  our  great  horror,  after  breakfast  Tom  ran  and 
brought  in  a  big  cage  with  our  poor  friend  in  !  He  had  known 
nothing  of  our  friendship  with  the  bird  and  had  caught  him  for  a 
present  for  the  children.  Robin  had  thought  he  was  going  in  for  his 
crumbs,  and  found  himself  a  prisoner !  Of  course  we  opened  the 
cage  at  once  and  set  him  free,  but  the  "  love  that  casteth  out  fear  " 
was  gone  forever.  Our  little  friend  no  longer  trusted  us,  and  never 
came  near  us  again. 


A  shuttlecock  was  sent  so  high, 
He  very  nearly  reached  the  sky ; 
When  he  came  down  he  was  so  vain, 
They  never  sent  him  up  again. 


I  have  a  young  canary, 

And  he  loves  most  to  dine 

On  fresh  green  dandelion  leaves, 
When  they  are  young  and  fine. 


A  girl  went  walking  by  herself, 

The  wind  was  rather  high ; 
"  Blow  hard,  old  wind  !  "  this  bold  girl  cried, 

"  I  do  not  care,  not  I." 
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